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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
50  CFR  Part  17 

Finai  Endangered  Status  for  25 
Foreign  Species  of  Mammals  and  Birds 

agency:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Interior. 

action:  Final  rule. 

summary:  The  Service  determines  that 
24  foreign  mammals  and  one  foreign 
bird  are  endangered  species.  Data  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  listing  of  the 
mammals  were  obtained  from  the 
International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources  Red  Data  Book  (1972  edition], 
and  from  Miss  Jane  Thomback,  of  the 
Fauna  Preservation  Society,  who  is 
reviewing  the  Red  Data  Book  for  a  new 
edition.  The  listing  of  the  bird  is  based 
upon  data  provided  by  Holly  A.  J. 

Nichols  an  authority  on  West  Indian 
parrots,  and  Warren  King,  of  the 
International  Council  for  Bird 
Preservation.  This  rule  will  provide 
protection  needed  for  the  conservation 
of  these  species. 

DATES:  This  rule  will  become  effective 
on  Iuly^27, 1979. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Mr.  Harold  J.  O’Connor,  Acting 
Associate  Director — ^Federal  Assistance, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.  20240  (343-4646). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

This  rule  determines  24  foreign 
species  of  mammals  and  one  foreign 
bird  to  be  endangered  pursuant  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended.  The  mammal  species  have  all 
been  classified  as  endangered  in  the 
1972  edition  of  the  lUCN’s  Red  Data 
Book,  and  are  currently  recognized  as 
endangered  by  Miss  Jane  Thomback 
who  is  revising  that  book  for  a  new 
edition.  Holly  A.  J.  Nichols,  a  noted 
authority  on  West  Indian  parrots,  and 
Warren  King  of  the  International 
Council  for  Bird  Preservation,  have 
provided  the  data  on  the  bird,  the  red¬ 
necked  Amazon  parrot.  The  species, 
their  general  former  distribution,  and  the 
threats  they  face  are  the  following: 

1.  Ryukyu  rabbit,  Pentalags  furnesi; 
(Ryukyu  islands  of  Amami  Oshima  and 
Toku-no-Shima).  The  species  has  a  very 
restricted  range  and  limited  habitat.  It  is 
endangered  from  loss  of  habitat  and 
predation  by  feral  dogs.  In  1964,  the 


population  estimate  was  between  500 
and  900  individuals:  no  later  population 
estimates  are  available. 

2.  Simien  fox,  Simia  simensis. 
(Ethiopia).  Less  than  50  individuals 
survive.  "Two  races  are  recognized.  The 
northern  race  is  close  to  extinction:  the 
other  race  which  forms  the  main 
population  is  in  the  Simien  Mountains 
where  there  are  about  350  to  475  foxes 
in  the  Bale  Mountains  section.  The 
species  is  endangered  from  habitat  loss 
due  to  human  use,  and  shooting  because 
of  an  unjustified  reputation  as  a  sheep 
killer. 

3.  Malabar  large  spotted  civet, 

Viveira  megaspila  civettina.  (South 
India).  There  have  been  no  recent 
sightings  of  this  animal  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  is  already  extinct. 
Reasons  for  its  decline  include 
persecution  by  man  and  loss  of  habitat 
to  agriculture.  An  ecological  survey  is 
urgently  needed  to  determine  if  the  civet 
still  survives. 

4.  Iriomote  cat,  Mayailurus  iriomotes. 
(Iriomote  Islands).  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Cat  Specialist  Group  of  the  lUCN,  that 
no  more  than  300  to  400  of  these  cats 
survive.  It  is  endangered  due  to 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  land  which 
has  destroyed  much  of  its  habitat  and 
because  it  is  often  caught  in  traps  set  for 
pigs. 

5.  Fea’s  muntjac,  Muntiacus  feae. 
(Southern  Burma  and  northern 
Thailand).  This  species  has  a  restricted 
range  and  is  vulnerable  to  hunting 
pressure.  This  pressure  is  undoubtedly 
increasing;  there  are  armed  insurgents 
living  off  the  land  within  the  range  of 
this  muntjac  in  Burma.  In  both  Thailand 
and  Burma  its  meat  is  relished  and  is 
often  sold  in  local  markets. 

6.  Formosan  sika,  Cervus  nippon 
taiouanus.  (Mountains  of  southern 
Taiwan).  The  principal  cause  of  decline 
of  this  species  was  uncontrolled  hunting 
for  their  meat.  Sika  deer  trapped  in  the 
wild  were,  imtil  recently,  received  by 
the  animal  traders  in  Taitung;  they  were 
sent  alive  to  restaurants  in  Koohiung  or 
Taipei.  In  1967,  it  was  estimated  that 
only  300  of  the  animals  survived  in  the 
wild;  in  1973,  the  Taiwan  government 
declared  this  sika  to  be  extinct.  A 
captive  herd  of  100  to  200  sikas  are 
maintained  on  Lu-tao  (Green  Island) 
where  they  are  farmed  for  food. 
Considerable  numbers  are  still  found  in 
North  American  zoos. 

7.  R)rukyu  sika,  Cervus  nippon 
keramae.  (Ryukyu  Islands).  'This  deer 
was  known  to  have  occurred  on 
numerous  Kerama  islands  within  the 
memory  of  living  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  extirpated  now  on  all  but  the  islet 
of  Yakabijima  and  possibly  on  Keruma, 


Koba  and  Aka  islands.  Hunting  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  decline. 
Yababi  island  is  1.1  km*  in  area  and  is 
217m  above  sea  level.  Forage  grasses 
are  poor  and  widespread  deer 
mortalities  occur  during  years  of 
drought.  The  deer  population  on  Yakabi 
was  estimated  to  number  only  30 
animals  in  1964;  in  1955  it  numbered  160 
animals. 

8.  North  China  sika,  Cervus  nippon 
mandarinus.  (Shansi  and  doubtfully 
Chihli  Provinces  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China).  This  deer’s  range  and 
populations  have  declined  drastically  as 
a  result  of  uncontrolled  hunting  and 
destruction  of  habitat  for  agricultural 
use.  It  is  raised  for  food  on  a  few  farms 
north  of  Peking,  but  its  future  survival  as 
a  wild  species  may  be  in  doubt. 

9.  Shansi  sika,  Cervus  nippon 
grassianus.  (West  Shansi  Province, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China).  This  sika 
-  formerly  range  throughout  the 
mountainous  areas  of  West  Shansi;  by 
1935,  it  was  restricted  to  a  few  isolated 
districts  west  of  Fen  Ho.  Its  present 
status  and  distribution  are  not  known, 
but  it  may  still  occur  in  the  wilder 
moimtainous  areas  of  Shansi.  Like  other 
sika,  it  has  been  overhunted  for  its  . 
antlers,  which  are  believed  to  have 
medicinal  properties;  exceptionally  high 
prices  are  paid  for  the  antlers  velvet. 
Habitat  loss  to  agriculture  has  also 
played  a  part  in  its  decline. 

10.  South  China  sika,  Cervus  nippon 
kopschi.  Yangtze  Valley,  Peoples 
Republic  of  China).  This  species’  former 
range  was  more  or  less  continuous  from 
the  Yangtze  River  Basin  eastward  to  the 
Coast  and  southward  as  far  as  the  north 
of  Kangtung  Province.  By  the  1930's,  its 
range  had  contracted  to  a  restricted  area 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Anhui  and . 
closely  adjacent  northwestern  Chekang 
and  southeastern  Kiangsi.  At  present,  a 
few  may  survive  in  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
This  deer  has  been  decimated  primarily 
as  a  result  of  killing  for  its  antlers  for 
which  extremely  high  prices  are  paid.  In 
addition  to  being  hunted  with  rifles,  the 
deer  are  killed  with  set-gims,  snares  and 
pit  falls,  so  that  all  ages  and  sexes  of 
animals  are  taken. 

11.  Corsican  red  deer,  Cervus  elaphus 
corsicanus.  (Corsica  and  Sardinia).  The 
Corsican  red  deer  is  possibly  already 
extinct  in  Corsica  and  currently  is 
confined  to  two  or  three  localities  on  the 
southern  Sardinian  coast.  The  numbers 
in  Sardinia  are  in  the  low  hundreds. 
Deer  populations  on  both  islands  were 
reduced  by  uncontrolled  hunting  which 
reached  a  peak  during  World  War  II. 
Poaching  still  takes  a  small  toll  in 
Sardinia  and  deer  are  occasionally 
killed  in  local  boar  hunts. 
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12.  Barbary  deer,  Cervus  elaphus 
barbarus.  (Tunisia.  Algeria,  Morocco). 
This  deer  is  now  confined  to  a  small 
region  of  coiic-oak  and  pine  forest  on  the 
Algerian/ unisian  border.  The  total 
population  is  about  400  animals.  There 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  poaching 
of  this  species,  and  loss  of  great 
amounts  of  habitat  has  contributed  to  its 
decline. 

13.  Yarkand  deer,  Cervus  elaphus 
yarkandensis.  (Chinese  Turkestan).  The 
Yarkand  deer  formerly  inhabited 
eastern  Turkestan  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Kashgar,  Yarkand  and 
Khotan  Rivers,  and  on  the  main  Tarim 
River.  Its  range  and  numbers  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  almost  to  the  point  of 
extinction.  It  may  still  survive,  however 
in  the  Tarim  Basin  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  This  subspecies  has  been 
overhunted  for  generations.  As  long  ago 
as  1927,  it  was  recognized  that  it  was 
being  overhunted  and  was  approaching 
extinction.  Habitat  loss  has  also  been  a 
major  factor  in  its  decline. 

14.  Bactrian  deer,  Cervus  elaphus 
bactrianus.  (Southern  U.S.S.R.  and 
northern  Afghanistan).  In  the  19th 
century,  the  subspecies  was  widespread 
in  the  tugai  forests  of  the  Amu  Darya 
and  Syr  Darya  river  basins.  In  northern 
Afghanistan,  its  range  extended  south  as 
far  as  the  river  Kokcha.  At  present  this 
deer  is  confined  to  remnant  groups  along 
the  middle  course  of  the  Amu  Darya,  the 
upper  Amu  Darya  and  the  Pyandzh  in 
the  U.S.S.R.:  in  the  Hazrat-i-Bostan/ 
Darquad  area,  and  north  of  the  Imam 
Sahib  and  west  of  Kirof  Abad  in 
Afghanistan.  The  total  population  of  this 
deer  is  about  500  animus,  and 
populations  are  still  declining  because 
of  habitat  disruption.  A  major  factor  in 
{he  decline  has  also  been  poaching  for 
meat,  particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

15.  Western  giant  eland,  Taurotragus 
derbianua  derbianus.  (Senegal  to  the 
Ivory  Coast).  This  species  is  now  almost 
entirely  resected  to  Senegal.  It  is 
doubt^l  if  any  survive  in  Ae  Ivory 
Coast,  Gambia,  or  Portuguese  Guinea.  In 
Mali,  they  are  hunted  and  are  becoming 
increasin^y  rare  in  Senegal,  there  are 
100  western  giant  eland  in  Niololokoba 
National  Park;  about  50  in  the  Faleme 
River  area;  and  about  30  in  Haute- 
Casamanu.  Only  in'Niokolokbba 
National  Park  is  this  subspecies 
relatively  Secure.  Poaching  has  been  the 
principal  agent  in  the  decline,  and  loss 
of  habitat  is  preventing  recovery. 

16.  Jentink’s  duiker,  Cephalopus 
jentinki.  (Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  the 
Ivory  Coast).  This  species  is  now  known 
to  occuj*  only  in  one  part  of  the  Tchien 
District  of  Liberia  and  possibly  in  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Tbe  total  population  is 


unlikely  to  exceed  a  few  hundred 
individuals.  It  is  threatened  with 
extinction  fi-om  excessive  subsistence 
hunting  and  habitat  disruption. 

17.  Tora  hartebeest,  Alcelaphus 
buselaphus  torn.  (Ethiopia,  Sudan, 
southern  Egypt).  The  subspecies  still 
occupies  mudi  of  its  former  range  but 
has  been  greatly  depleted  numerically 
be  excessive  subsistence  hunting  and 
habitat  degradation.  In  addition, 
rinderpest  epidemics  dealt  it  a  serious 
blow  in  the  1890’ s,  from  which  it  never 
fully  recovered.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  between  200  and  300  in  the 
Sudan  in  1965.  t 

16.  Swayne's  hartebeest,  Alcelaphus 
buselaphus  swaynei.  (Somalia, 

Ethiopia).  Formerly  occupied  an 
extensive  range  in  Son  alia  and 
Ethiopia.  Now  believed  extinct  in 
Somalia,  and  restricted  to  four  disjunct 
areas  in  Ethiopia.  In  1973,  fewer  than 
700  animals  were  estimated  to  survive, 
principally  in  the  Shashamanne  area, 

270  km.  south  of  Addis  Ababa.  Threats 
to  this  subspecies  are  excessive 
subsistence  hunting  and  habitat 
disruption.  Althou^  it  is  now  totally 
protected  by  law,  poaching  is  still 
commcm  in  Ethiopia. 

19.  Zanzibar  suni,  Nesotragus 
moschatus  moschatus.  (Zanzibar  and 
neighboring  islets).  This  subspecies  was 
common  on  Zanzibar  in  the  19th 
century.  Although  now  nearly  extinct,  a 
young  animal  taken  in  1972  is  indication 
that  ^e  species  probably  still  survives. 
The  decline  was  brought  about  by 
excessive  subsistence  hunting  and 
habitat  destruction. 

20.  Sand  gazelle.  Gazella  subgutturosa 
marica.  (Jordan  and  Arabian  Peninsula). 
This  gazelle  was  formerly  found  in  the 
eastern  deserts  of  Jordan  and  extending 
downward  through  the  entire  Arabian 
Peninsula.  It  is  common  now  only  in  the 
sand  deserts  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  fringes  of  Rub-al-khali.  It  is 
endangered  because  of  hunting  fit>m 
motor  vehicles  which  has  resulted  in 
greatly  reducing  or  exterminating  the 
animal  over  much  of  its  range  as  a  result 
of  overgrazing  that  has  degraded  its 
habitat. 

21.  Saudi  Arabian  gazelle,  Gazella 
dorcas  saudiya.  (Israel,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Syria,  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait).  The 
population  of  this  gazelle  has  been 
greatly  depleted  by  mechanized  hunting 
from  motor  vehicles.  Israel  estimated  the 
population  to  be  500  animals  in  1964. 

22.  Pelzeln’s  gazelle.  Gazella  dorcas 
pelzelni.  (Somalia).  The  present  range  of 
this  subspecies  extends  only  along  a 
small  coastal  tract  in  the  neighbo^ood 
of  Basaso  in  Somalia.  The  most  serious 
decline  in  the  species  occiured  in  about 


1900  due  to  uncontrolled  hunting.  Since 
then,  deterioration  of  habitat  has 
progressed  rapidly  largely  due  to 
overgrazing. 

23.  Arabian  gazelle.  Gazella  gazella 
arabica.  (Arabian  Penisula  including 
Israel).  This  species  formerly  occurred 
widely  in  the  Arabian  Penisula,  but  its 
range  has  now  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  primary  threats  to  its  survival  are 
habitat  destruction  from  overgrazing, 
and  widespread  hunting,  including 
himting  from  motorized  vehicles. 

24.  Arabian  tahr.  Hemitragus 
jayakari.  (Oman).  This  tahr  formerly 
ranged  throughout  the  hilly  and 
moimtainous  sections  of  Oman  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Habitat  is  now  limited  to 
Jabal  Hafit  and  Jalan  Shar  Keeyah 
Mountains.  The  species  occupies  only 
the  rocky  summits  (rf  steep  tree-covered 
mountains.  Threats  to  its  survival 
include  excessive  hunting  pressure,  and 
its  limited,  vulnerable  habitat. 

25.  Red-necked  Amazon  parrot 
Amazona  arausiaca.  (Dominica).  This 
species  formerly  rang^  widely  over 
Dominica  and  the  population  numbered 
in  the  thousands.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
red-necked  Amazon  parrot  inhabited 
virtually  all  the  lower  elevations. 
Observers  in  the  1930’s  reported  seeing 
“clouds”  of  these  parrots  in  some  areas. 
By  1977,  the  red-necked  Amazon  parrot 
was  reduced  to  only  about  350  bi^  in 
scattered  localities  on  the  island.  This 
great  reduction  has  occurred  because  of 
excessive  hunting  of  the  species  for  food 
and  pets  and  it  has  been  shot  because  it 
feeds  on  fruits  and  nuts  used  by  the 
islanders. 

Summary  of  Comments 

When  the  proposal  to  list  these  25 
species  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  all  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  resident  were  contacted  and 
invited  to  submit  data  and  comments.  In 
addition,  appropriate  U.S.  Federal 
agencies  and  private  organizations  were 
contacted  and  informed  of  the  proposaL 
In  response,  nine  comments  were 
received.  Of  the  countries  contacted, 
only  Italy,  Jordan,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Tanzania  replied.  Italy  reported  the 
Corsican  red  deer  [Cervus  elephas 
corsicanus)  is  resident  in  that  country 
and  is  endangered. 

Jordan  felt  that  in  tiie  case  of  the 
gazelles  [Gazella  gazella,  G.  dorcas  and 
G.  subguttarosd],  the  entire  species, 
rather  than  individual  subspecies, 
should  be  listed  since  the  whole  species 
is  Threatened  with  extinction 
(endangered]  and  not  just  the  proposed 
subspecies.  Jordan  also  recommended 
that  if  the  entire  species,  rather  than 
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individual  subspecies,  were  listed 
common  names  should  reflect  the  usage 
by  Harrison  (The  Mammals  of  Arabia, 
Vol.  n,  1968]  rather  than  the  subspecies 
common  names  used  in  the  proposal. 

We  agree  that  probably  all  three 
subspecies  recommended  by  Jordan  are 
endangered.  However,  data  available  to 
us  pertain  only  to  the  proposed 
subspecies  and  not  to  the  species  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  only  the  subspecies  which  ~ 
we  proposed  can  be  listed.  Given  tlus 
situation  the  common  names  used  in  the 
proposal,  which  are  those  used  for  the 
pertinent  subspecies  by  the  I.U.C.N.  in 
the  “Red  Data  Book",  are  maintained  in 
the  fmal  rulemaking.  Sierra  Leone 
informed  us  that  the  western  giant  eland 
[Taurotragus  derbianus)  found  in  the 
region  of  &e  Lema  Mountains  and  is 
regarded  as  rare;  Jentink’s  diuker 
[Cepbalophus  jentinki)  is  foimd  in  both 
the  Eastern  Province  and  Western  Area. 
Sierra  Leone  considers  both  species  to 
be  endangered. 

Tanzania  reported  that  the  Zanzibar 
suni  [Nesotragus  moschatus  moBchatus] 
is  distributed  in  the  forest  and  dense 
bush  country  typical  of  the  east  coast  of 
Zanzibar.  It  is  also  present  on  some  of 
the  small  islands  in  Zanzibar  harbor. 

Ehie  to  constant  trapping  and  himting 
pressure,  the  animal  is  nearing 
extinction. 

Additional  comments  on  the  proposal 
were  received  from:  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society;  Gladys  Porter  Zoo; 
Riverbanks  Zoological  Park,  Elsa  Wild 
Animal  Appeal,  and  the  I.U.C.N.  All  of 
these  essentially  supported  the  proposal, 
but  the  Gladys  Porter  Zoo  felt  that,  in 
the  case  of  Jentink’s  diuker 
[Cepahlophus  jentinki),  listing  was  a 
futile  gesture  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
species. 

Effect  of  Rulemaking 

This  rule  will  prohibit  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  above  species  (or  parts  or 
products  thereof)  except  under  permit 
frr  scientiflc  purposes  or  to  enhance  the 
survival  or  propagation  of  these  species. 
Interstate  shipment  of  these  species  in 
the  course  of  a  commercial  activity  will 
likewise  be  regulated. 

This  rule  also  will  make  it  obligatory 
that  U.S.  Federal  agencies  do  not  fund. 


authorize  or  carry  out  any  action  or 
activities  which  might  jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  these  species. 
These  agencies  must  utiljze  their 
authorities  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  all  listed  endangered  species. 

Finally,  the  United  States  will 
encourage  the  countries  in  which  these 
species  are  resident  to  provide  for  their 
conservation,  and  may  enter  into 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  with 
these  countries  to  provide  for  such 
conservation.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  may  assign  or 
otherwise  make  available  any  of  its 
offlciers  or  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  the  countries  in  which 
these  species  are  resident  in  developing 
personnel  resources  and  programs  to 
promote  their  conservation.  The  United 
States  may  also  use  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  it  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  or  any  other  law,  to  provide  to 
these  coimtries  (with  their  consent) 
assistance  in  the  development  of 
management  programs  which  are 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  these 
species. 

Endangered  Spedes  Act  Amendments  of 
1978 

The  Endangered  Species  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  specify  that  the 
following  be  added  at  the  end  of 
subsection  4(a)(1)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973: 

At  the  time  any  such  regulation  (any 
proposal  to  determine  a  species  to  be  an 
endangered  or  threatened  species]  is 
proposed,  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation, 
to  the  maximum  extent  prudent,  specify  any  > 
habitat  of  such  species  which  is  then 
considered  to  be  critical  habitat. 

Since  the  species  under  consideration  in 
this  rulemaking  are  foreign  species,  this 
amendment  does  not  apply. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  further  state  the 
following: 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  regulation  proposed 
by  the  Secretry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  determination 
and  listing  of  endangered  or  threatened 
species  and  their  critical  habitats  in  any  State 
(other  than  regulations  to  implement  the 
Convention),  the  Secretary — 


(i)  shall  publish  general  notice  of  the 
proposed  regulation  (including  the  complete 
text  of  the  r^ulation),  not  lest  than  60  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation 

(I)  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  ^ 

(II)  if  the  proposed  regulation  specifies  any 
critical  habitat,  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  within  or  adjacent  to  such  habitat 

(ii)  shall  offer  for  publication  in  appropriate 
scientific  journals  the  substance  of  the 
Federal  Register  notice  referred  to  incluse 

(i)(I): 

(iii)  shall  give  actual  notice  of  the  proposed 
regulation  (including  the  complete  text  of  the 
regulation),  and  any  environmental 
assessment  or  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared  on  the  proposed 
regulation,  not  less  than  60  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation  to  all  general 
local  governments  located  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  critical  habitat,  if  any:  and 

(iv)  shall — 

(I)  if  the  proposed  regulation  does  not 
specify  any  critical  habitat,  promptly  hold  a 
public  meeting  on  the  proposed  regulation 
within  or  adjacent  to  Ae  area  in  which  the 
endangered  or  threatened  species  is  located, 
if  request  therefore  is  filed  with  the  Secretary 
by  any  person  within  45  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  general  notice  under  clause 
(i)(I).  and 

(II)  if  the  proposed  regulation  specifies  any 
critical  habitat,  promptly  hold  a  public 
meeting  on  the  proposed  regulation  within 
the  area  in  which  such  habitat  is  located  in 
each  State,  and,  if  requested,  hold  a  public 
hearing  in  each  such  State. 

In  the  case  of  the  species  herein 
considered,  section  4(B)(i)(I)  above  has 
been  complied  with.  Since  these  species 
are  foreign  and  no  critical  habitat  has 
been  proposed  for  them,  none  of  the 
other  amended  subsections  of  this 
Section  are  applicable.  Therefore,  the 
proposal  as  published  on  December  27, 
1977,  does  not  need  to  be  supplemented 
to  comply  with  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  Amendments  of  1978.  Accordingly, 
the  Service  is  proceeding  at  this  time 
with  a  flnal  rule  to  determine  these 
species  as  endangered  pursuant  to  the 
^dangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

Regulations  Promulgation 

Accordingly.  Part  17,  Subpart  B.  * 
Chapter  I  of  tide  50  of  the  U.S.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  is  amended  as 
follows: 

§  17.11  [Amended] 

In  §  17.11,  add  the  following  species  to 
the  list  in  alphabetical  order. 


Species 

Range 

Status 

When 

Listed 

Special 

Rules 

Common  name 

Scientific  name 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Known  distribution 

Porlian 

endangered 

N/A 

E 

Qvel,  Malabar  large  apotted . . 

.„™  N/A 

E 

Deer.  Bactnan..„ . .  . . . 

_  N/A 

E 

Deer,  Barbary  _ 

N/A 

Enika  ... 

Deer,  Corscwi  red-  ... 

N/A 

E 

Deer.  Yarkand _ _  _ 

. —  Genus  elaphus  jfarivndensis _ 

. .  N/A 

Chinese  Turkestan . . . .... 

Entire _ 

E 

N/A 
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SpadM 


Rang* 


Conwnon  Mfw 

SdantHic  name 

Popula* 

Hon 

iinown  ownDuvofi 

Portion 

ondonQorod 

N/A 

Ubada,  Sierra  Laon*, 

Ivory  Enlira..«... _ 

Coaat 

-  N/A 

Senegal  to  Ivory  Coaat.. 

_ _  EnHre _ _ 

.  ..  N/A 

EttHa^ _  _ 

_  EnHre . . . . 

N/A 

Arabian  Paninaula  indudkio  Entira . . 

laraaL 

N/A 

Somala . . 

N/A 

Emta _ 

N/A 

laraaL  Iran.  Jordaa  Svria.  Saudi  EnOra . . 

Arabia,  kuwatt. 

N/A 

SrtfMia  Pthinpte 

....  EnUr*...- 

_  N/A 

.  PnHm .  . r . 

N/A 

Burma,  Thailand 

N/A 

.  Fmm . 

N/A 

Tiawan 

.  .._  EnHra _ 

N/A 

ShanaL  China. 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Yangtze  Valley,  China _ 

_  N/A 

N/A 

PafroL  rednecked  Amazon _ 

Amazona  aurasiaca  ~  . . . 

_ _  N/A 

Dominica. _ 

-.  EnHta.~.  .  - . 

Status 


E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


Wttsn  Spadal 
Uaisd  Rulas 


_  N/A 

_  N/A 

_  N/A 

_  N/A 

_ N/A 

_  N/A 

_ N/A  ' 

_ N/A 

_  N/A 

_ N/A 

_ N/A 

_ ^ _ N/A 

_ N/A 

_ N/A 

_ N/A 

_ N/A 

_ N/A 

_  N/A 

_  N/A 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

An  environmental  assessment  has 
been  prepared  and  is  on  file  in  the 
Service’s  Washington  Office  of 
Endangered  Species.  It  addresses  this 
action  as  it  involves  the  25  species 
under  consideration.  The  assessment  U 
the  basis  for  a  decision  that  issuance  of 
these  regulations  is  not  a  major  Federal 
action  which  would  significantly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 


within  the  meaning  of  Section  102(2)(C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

The  Department  has  determined  that 
this  is  not  a  significant  rule  and  does  not 
require  the  preparation  of  a  regulatory 
analysis  tmder  Executive  Order  12044 
and  43  CFR 14. 

The  author  of  this  rulemaking  is  John 
L.  Paradiso,  Office  of  Endangered 


Species,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240.  Telephone: 
(703)  235-1975. 

Dated:  June  15, 1979.  ^ 

Robert  S.  Ck>ok, 

Acting  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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